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BRITISH REGIMENTAL MARCHES 

THEIR HISTORY AND ROMANCE 
By ERNEST HART 

WHILE British regiments no longer go into action with 
bands playing or even pipes skirling, regimental bands 
are by no means dispensed with, but are kept back of 
the lines, and they or the drums and fifes often lead the men near 
to the communicating trenches. So, too, some of the American 
regimental bands are at the front, and maybe by this time have 
fulfilled a similar duty for the gallant "doughboys." The value 
of music as a stimulant in war time can scarcely be over-estimated, 
and no one should be disposed to slight the services of the bands- 
men, for to them also falls a most dangerous task when an en- 
gagement is over, and sometimes even in the very thick of the 
fighting — that of acting as bearers and picking up the wounded 
from the stricken field. 

But my task is to write of regimental marches and not to act 
as an apologist for military bands in wartime, if an apologist were 
needed. America, which can boast of "The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic" and "Dixie," has been making a very striking collection 
of marches during the past two decades, thanks largely to the 
rhythmic and inspiriting strains of Sousa, who perhaps has made 
more pulses tingle and steps beat time than any other manufacturer 
of martial music. Possibly he has not succeeded in writing any- 
thing quite so inspired and inspiriting as the "Marche Lorraine," 
or the "Sambre et Meuse," the irresistible elan of which the great 
Joffre himself has said stimulated his men to do great things at 
the Marne. But the "Washington Post" and "Liberty Bell," the 
"Stars and Stripes Forever" and a dozen others have true verve. 
Nor must the rhythmic insistency of George Cohan's "Over 
There" be despised. A bigger and better musician than Mr. 
Cohan might have written a much worse tune for its purpose; 
indeed many have done so. 

But the quality of British regimental marches, as a rule, is 
something by itself and often they have an interesting historic 
origin. The terrible and bloody associations of the "Qa, Ira" 
make it about the last tune that one would expect to find in the 
programme of a British military band. Nevertheless that tune 
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has, for considerably more than a century, been the quick-step 
of what was the old 14th Regiment of Foot, now the West York- 
shire Regiment. The circumstances which led to its being util- 
ized as a quick-step or march-past are memorable and stirring. 

On May 23d, 1793, the British forces took part in a fierce 
engagement at Famars, but the French held their positions with 
indomitable spirit, and their assailants were compelled to fall 
back. While the English troops were losing hope and courage, the 
Frenchmen were emboldened by success, and their bands kept up 
the fighters' spirits with the music of the "Ca Ira." Suddenly one 
of those happy inspirations which so often turn the tide of events 
occurred to the colonel of the 14th. Galloping up to the band, 
he commanded it to strike up the same revolutionary air, shouting 
as he galloped back to the front, "Come on, lads, and we'll beat 
'em to their own damned tune!" The band, which must have had 
a pretty good ear for melody and key, gave the tune with vigor, 
we are told, and the colonel led his regiment to an assault which 
resulted in the rout of the enemy. 

The incident encourages one to try and trace the origin of 
other British regimental marches, but few of them have such a 
romantic basis. The Scots Greys march past to the strains 
of "The Garb of Old Gaul," that is of "Gael," using it both 
mounted and afoot. This song was composed by General John 
Read, at one time Colonel of the 88th Foot, now the Connaught 
Rangers. The words of the song were written by General Sir 
Henry Erskine, a famous warrior with a turn for poetry. The 
same regiment's quick-step is "Bonnie Laddie, Highland Laddie," 
an air once known as "Cockle Shells." This tune was known in 
England in the days of Oliver Cromwell, and is printed in the 
edition of Playford's "Dancing Master," first published in 1719, 
a famous collection of folk-dance tunes. 

Musicians will note with interest the distinctly "modern" 
touch of the air "Cockle Shells," which originally closed on the 
sixth note of the key, while the present version of the tune, under 
the name of "Bonnie Laddie, Highland Laddie," closes on the 
fifth. The 1st Battalion Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, 
which was raised by the fourth Duke of Argyll as the 91st High- 
landers, marches past to "The Campbells are Coming," which, 
as almost everyone knows, is the clan tune, and is nearly two 
hundred years old; while the 2nd Battalion marches past to 
"Blue Bonnets over the Border," which is older still. This last 
is a favorite tune with the Scottish regiments, and is used among 
others by the King's Own Borderers. The Royal Scots also 
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employ it when going past in quarter columns, the regular regi- 
mental march, however, being "Dumbarton Drums." This also 
is used by the 2nd Highland Light Infantry. 

A famous march-past is that of the Cameron Highlanders, 
"The Pibroch of Donald Dhu," one of the oldest of the Highland 
marching airs. It was composed in honor of an early chief 
of the Clan Cameron, one Donald Dhu, or Black Donald, and 
is to be found in some editions of Scott's works under the title 
"The Gathering Song of Donald the Black." The opening words 
breathe the spirit of that descendant of Donald Dhu who, when 
the Duke of York, then Commander in Chief of the British Army, 
told him that it was the King's intention to draft the old 79th 
into another regiment, replied, "Ye can tell the King, your father, 
that he may send the regiment to hell if he likes, and I'll go at 
the head of it, but he daurna draft us," and His Majesty dared 
not. 

The march-past in quarter column of all the Highland Regi- 
ments is "Highland Laddie," but the Cameron Highlanders use 
"The March of the Cameron Men." The tune was composed by 
the wife of a Colonel Campbell, one of the clan, shortly after the 
Crimean War, in which the regiment had so greatly distinguished 
itself. To that tune the regiment stormed Tel-el-Kebir in the 
last Egyptian war but one, and strangely enough the first soldier 
in the British forces to fall in that engagement was Donald Cam- 
eron, who was serving in the 79th. The First Battalion High- 
land Light Infantry go past to "Whistle o'er the Lave o't", an old 
Scottish tune, composed about 1720 by John Bruce, a musician of 
Dundee. The original words are unprintable, and Burns, who 
was not squeamish, wrote another version. 

Let us go back to Yorkshire, seeing that there are several 
famous regiments connected with that county which have well 
maintained their reputation during the present war, among them 
the West Yorkshire, the East Yorkshire and the West Riding. 
While the West Yorkshire, as I have related, adopted a French 
revolutionary air, the East Yorkshire, with a greater sense of local 
propriety, march past to the traditional strains of "Jockey to the 
Fair," and the reason that this tune was adopted as a quick- 
step is worth noting. In 1823, when the battalion was in India, 
a former sergeant-major, who had secured as the result of great 
gallantry a commission in the 25th Foot, went back to his old 
regiment as quartermaster. While absent he had become en- 
amoured of the old folk tune "Jockey to the Fair," and on return- 
ing to the regiment he loved so well he induced the commanding 
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officer to adopt it as a march-past. The new quartermaster, be- 
sides being a great fighting man, was a musician of parts, and 
arranged the tune himself in capital style. Curiously enough he 
was succeeded in the battalion as sergeant-major by his brother, 
who in time also became quartermaster, so promotion sometimes 
went by merit even in the bad old days of purchase in the British 
Army. 

That fine old song "Here's to the Maiden of Bashful Fifteen," 
which Sheridan introduced in his comedy "The School for Scan- 
dal," is the quick-step of the Liverpool Regiment, and the tune 
dates back about one hundred and fifty years. The Royal Lan- 
caster Regiment at one time went past to the tune of "The Lan- 
cashire Poacher," but in the middle of the last century "Corn Rigs 
are Bonnie" was substituted. The change was probably made 
because the tune is practically the same as that of "The Lincoln- 
shire Poacher," which is used by several Lincolnshire regiments. 
As it is a traditional East Anglian folk-song, which I remember 
well being sung by village grandfathers when I was a boy, I will 
repeat the first stanza. 

When I was bound a prentice in famous Lincolnshire, 
Full well I served my master for more than seven year, 
Till I took up with poaching, as you shall quickly hear, 
'Twas my delight of a shining night in the season of the year. 

There is not much in the words, but the air has plenty of vigor, 
and this of course is the main consideration in a regimental march. 

Up to the time of the issue of a general scheme for regimental 
marches by the authorities of the British School of Military Music, 
Kneller Hall, London, the 2nd East Yorkshire Regiment, already 
referred to, used to go past to the "Lincolnshire Poacher," al- 
though it never had any connection with Lincolnshire. Yet an- 
other British regiment, the Devonshires, or the old 11th, used to 
march to the same tune. But in 1881 it became the sole property 
of the Lincolnshire regiments, and the Devonshires now march to 
"We have lived and loved together," an early Victorian tune 
which loses its sentimental attributes when accelerated. 

There is a tradition in the Devonshire Regiment that after 
Salamanca the Horse Guards, as the War Office was then gener- 
ally known, offered to make the 11th a light infantry regiment. 
The officers wished, however, that it should be made a fusilier 
regiment, a desire which could not be granted. By way of com- 
pensation, the regiment was permitted to march to the strains 
of "The British Grenadiers," about which historic tune more 
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hereafter. Whatever truth there may be in this tradition, it 
is certain that the 11th Foot did between the years 1815 and 1840 
go past to "The British Grenadiers." History further tells 
that although forbidden by many generals to use this march, 
the Devonshires stuck tenaciously to it until stringent orders 
were issued by the Horse Guards, which even the Colonel had to 
obey. 

"The British Grenadiers" is common to all Fusilier regiments, 
to the Royal Artillery and the Royal Engineers, as well as to 
the Grenadier Guards and the Royal Fusiliers. It has not, how- 
ever, been the regimental quick-step of all the Fusilier battalions 
for the same period of time. Prior to 1881 the quick-step of 
the old 20th Foot was "The Minden March." In that year the 
regiment was renamed the Lancashire Fusiliers and, according to 
order, now plays "The British Grenadiers," the replaced march 
tune being still used for marching past in quarter-column. "The 
Minden March" is an old hymn tune named "Lammas Day," 
the Battle of Minden, in which the old 20th Foot bore a conspic- 
uous part, happening on August 1st, Lammas Day. The effect 
of using a hymn tune for a quick-step is at least odd and incon- 
gruous, and the last Duke of Cambridge, who was Commander 
in Chief, expressed his objection to the practice in the forcible 
language which he affected, remarking that it was "damned 
sacrilegious." 

And now as to the best known marching tune in the British 
Army, "The British Grenadiers." Much ingenuity has been 
expended in tracing it to its original source. Chappell, founder 
of the well-known British musical firm of that name, who wrote an 
excellent anecdotal history of British music, is inclined to date 
the words circa 1688 (the Grenadiers were formed in 1678). But 
most probably they only go back to 1704 or 1705, as there is in- 
ternal evidence that hand grenades were brought into use in the 
army about that period, and they are specifically referred to in 
the third verse of the song, which is as follows: 

And when we are commanded to storm the palisades, 

Our leaders march with fusees and we with hand grenades ; 

We throw them from the glacis about the enemy's ears, 

With a row, row, row, row, row, row, dow, for the British Grenadiers. 

So much for the words, the earliest printed copy of which is 
dated 1735. Chappell, in endeavoring to trace the source of the 
tune — one of the best marching tunes ever written— sees in it 
a close resemblance to the old song "Sir Edward Nowell's Delight" 
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and also "The London Prentice." The latter tune occurs in 
Playford's "Dancing Master," Vol. Ill, 1727-1728, as "Dr. 
Faustus' Tumblers." But Henry Grattan Flood, an industrious 
and accurate musical archaeologist, traces the origin of the tune 
to a Dutch marching song "Wilhelmus von Nassau," which in its 
turn was borrowed from a song of derision on the siege of Chartres 
in 1568, originally written in French and taken by the Dutchman 
Marnux in 1672. Whether or not it originated with the French, 
it is very likely that the British borrowed it from the Dutch, as 
they did another well-known tune, "Malbrouck s'en va-t-en guerre," 
best known to-day as "We won't go home till morning" or 
"He's a jolly good fellow." 

The Guards are the crack regiments of the British Army, at 
any rate as far as traditions go, traditions which they have 
worthily maintained during the present war. Each regiment of 
the Guards has its own distinctive tune for marching past. That 
of the senior corps is "The British Grenadiers." The Cold- 
streams is "The Millolano March," an old tune of obscure origin, 
dating back at least 200 years. The Scots Guards use "Bonnie 
Laddie, Highland Laddie," the Irish Guards "St. Patrick's Day in 
the Morning," one of Moore's Irish melodies, and a good one hun- 
dred and fifty years old, and also the more recent tune "Father 
O'Flynn." The comparatively recently founded Welsh Guards 
use the "March of the Men of Harlech." This beautiful tune 
first appeared in Jones's "Relics of the Welsh Bards," 1794, 
which suggests that it is at least of earlier date, but its form is 
distinctly of the 18th Century. 

The Somersetshire Light Infantry have special reason to 
be proud of their march-past. The full title of the regiment 
is "Prince Albert's (Somersetshire) Light Infantry," the regiment 
having been named after the Prince Consort who married Queen 
Victoria. His Highness himself composed the march, which 
is called "The Prince Albert." It is of little worth as a melody, 
but gains from the manner in which it is usually rendered, being 
played by the band and the bugles together, the regiment having 
the distinction of being the only one in the British Army whose 
march-past is thus rendered. Another regiment which enjoys the 
distinction of having its march-past composed by a royal person- 
age is the Worcestershire. It is entitled "The Windsor" and was 
written by H.R.H. Princess Augusta of Cambridge, aunt of Queen 
Victoria. It is a poor thing. 

The 1st Battalion of the Queen's Regiment (Royal West 
Surrey Regiment) used to march past to the British National 
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Anthem, known in America as "My Country, 'tis of Thee," until 
the year 1881, when some obsequious busybody did not think it 
right even for the Queen's Regiment to march past to the royal 
anthem, although the fine old corps had done so for more than a 
century. The change, to say the least a curious one, was made — 
a Portuguese tune being substituted. However, there was a 
historic reason for this which is interesting. It seems that the 
regiment was raised in 1661 to garrison Tangier in Africa, which 
was part of the dowry of Catherine of Braganza, Infanta of Portu- 
gal, who married Charles II. The march-past of the 2nd battalion 
of the same regiment is a Scotch air, "We'll gang na mair to yonder 
toun," dating from the beginning of the last century. It has been 
the quick-step of the battalion since it was raised, after the Crimean 
War. General Bruce, who first commanded it, was a Scotsman, 
and naturally enough selected a tune reminiscent of his own 
beloved country. 

This leads to the reflection that the title of a march is by 
no means an indication of the nationality or locale of a regiment. 
One might reasonably expect, for instance, that "The Lass o' 
Gowrie" would be the march-past of a Scottish regiment, but as 
a fact, it is the quick-step of the 2nd East Surrey Regiment. The 
reason is, however, that the old 70th Foot, now the 2nd East 
Surrey, was in 1758 stationed in Scotland and a great many men 
were natives of the country, particularly of Glasgow. The 
Cheshire must be added to the English corps which adopted a 
Scotch air. The quick-step of that regiment is "Wha wadna 
fecht for Charlie." This was adopted by the regiment because of 
the part it took in an engagement in India in 1842 under the 
famous Sir Charles Napier, who was afterwards appointed Colonel 
of the regiment. 

A Hussar regiment, the 15th, uses for its quick-step "The 
Campbells are Coming" and for its canter-past "Bonnie Dundee," 
while for its walk-past it uses the tune "Elliot's Light Horse." 
This dates from 1780, when the regiment was raised by a Scots- 
man named Elliot, afterwards Lord Heathfield, the gallant de- 
fender of Gibraltar, and for many years it was called "Elliot's 
Light Horse." Indeed it was the first regiment of light horse 
raised in the British Army. 

The only regiment which enjoys the privilege of going past 
to "Rule Britannia" is the Norfolk Regiment. This tune was 
written by Dr. Arne, and dates back nearly two hundred years. 
Its use by the Norfolks originated with the regimental badge, 
conferred by Queen Anne, which is the figure of Britannia, and 
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which signalized the gallant conduct of the regiment at the Battle 
of Aramanza. One of the oldest marches in the British service is 
that of the Suffolk Regiment, which very appropriately, con- 
sidering the mainly agricultural population of Suffolk, adopted 
the fine old folk-tune "Speed the Plough," which is traditional and 
of unknown antiquity. Of interest on this side of the Atlantic is 
the origin of the march of the 1st Battalion Sussex Regiment, 
which greatly distinguished itself under General Wolfe in the 
capture of Quebec, and who with good judgment adopted an old 
French air. 

In one or two cases British regiments have given their quick- 
steps some nickname after an honorable tradition. For instance, 
the title of the march of the Duke of Cornwall's Light Infantry 
is known, like the regiment, as "One and All," and there is an 
interesting reason. In the early part of 1811 the Royal Corn- 
wall Rangers, as they were then styled, volunteered for service 
in Ireland, and the King in consequence was pleased to make 
it a light infantry regiment. Colonel Willyams, who then com- 
manded the regiment, wrote some verses which were set to the 
well-known air "One and All." The last verse of this capital 
song is as follows: 

But see, the transports crowd the strand, 
We soon shall be on Erin's land, 
Erin go bragh go hand in hand 
With One and All. 

And as for French and foreign foes, 
We'll twine the shamrock with the rose, 
And pull old Boney by the nose, 
Pull One and All. 

Then let the bells of Dublin ring, 
The Cornish boys are come to sing, 
With Irish lads, God save the King, 
Sing One and All. 

Which seems a fitting conclusion at the present time, when 
we hope to see a loyal and united Ireland result from the full 
establishment of Home Rule. 



